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set it on the way to becoming, was vast. No special pains were taken
to instruct the Transcribers to economize space. And the slips swelled
the bulk of the volumes, which had to be broken up and rebound. In
1850 a hundred and fifty volumes of the Catalogue were placed in the
Reading Room; by 1875 the number was 2,250 and the future
numbers could be foreseen. There were also the Catalogues of Music
and Maps, kept up in the same way. In fact the Reading Room would
in due time contain the Catalogues and little else, a position which was
half a century later to be repeated in the world's second great circular
reading room, that of the Library of Congress,
Not only was the bulk becoming intolerable. The cost of shifting
and relaying titles involved ever more work to be performed (as it is
to-day with the printed slips) by the binder's staff, and the mounting
expense of this, and of breaking up and rebinding volumes, brought
repeated communications from the Treasury. In 1875 Garnett had
become Superintendent of the Reading Room, and was in a position
to report with authority what had long been plain to him, that the
Catalogue, or at least some part of it, must be printed to save space.
Some of the seniors, influenced by their memories of 1841, or
by their veneration for Panivwii, were at first unconverted. But in
Paniy//<i's time the system of movable slips, so great an improvement on
the old manuscript intercalations, seemed to have solved the problem
for as long as could be foreseen.
Garnett represented the same facts again in 1878, when Sir Charles
Newton, acting as Deputy Principal Librarian, showed himself very
favourable to the plan of printing. Action, however, had to wait for
Bond's accession. He, like Garnett, had long been of opinion that the
Catalogue should be printed, though his opinion was naturally based
on literary, as Garnett's had been on administrative, grounds. He
seized on the Treasury's discontent and negotiated so effectively that
in 1880 he obtained consent to the printing thenceforward of all
accessions. And in the following year he further obtained the first
further annual grants for printing the most unwieldy volumes of the
existing Catalogue. This accounts for the fact that some parts of the
alphabet appear in a more primitive state than others, improvements
having been introduced during the printing. Some large headings,